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In compliance with your request that I would furnish you 
with a translation of a Japanese précis of Falconry, forwarded 
for examination by M. Pierre A. Pichot, of Paris, I have much 
pleasure in sending you the following account of it. 

It may be described as a “ broadside,” being printed on a 
single sheet, which measures 20°5 by 14°5 inches, and is illus- 
trated, in colours, with figures of the Goshawk (O-taka), the 
Peregrine (Haya busa), and the Sparrowhawk (Hai-taka), and of 
various appliances used by falconers. It is entitled “ T’aka gari 
ichiran, or a Survey of Falconry, illustrated; compiled by 
Machida Hisanari, in the 9th year of Meiji” —7.e. of the present 
era, which commenced in 1868, It is therefore quite a modern 
composition. 

We learned the art of training falcons, says this writer, from 
Kudara, or Hakusai (one of the kingdoms of Chosen, or Korea), 
during the reign of the 17th emperor, the Tenno (Celestial 
Monarch) Nintoku. _In the 43rd year of that reign a man named © 
Yozami no Miyake no Abiko (a bizarre name, the meaning of 


which is uncertain—yozami is so written as to indicate a night- 
fisherman) caught a strange bird in a net and presented it to the 
Court. No one could tell its name, but on its being shown to a man 
of Kudara named Sake-noki (another bizarre name, so written as 
to mean “ rice-beer bibber,” or perhaps “ rice-beer merchant”), he 
said that in his country men called the bird Kuchi. It was put 
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into his charge, and attaching a line to it he fastened small bells 
to the centre tail-feathers, and in the autumn hawked Pheasants 
with it on the moor of Mozu. Such was the beginning of falconry 
in Japan. 

Though there are many kinds of hawks, those used for falconry 
are mainly these three :—O-taka, or Great Hawk (Astur palum- 
barius); Hayabusa, literally ‘‘ swift tuft-hawk,” the Peregrine 
(Falco peregrinus); and Haitaka, or Creeping Hawk, in reference 
perhaps to its crafty habits, the Sparrowhawk (Accipiter nisus). 
Three other kinds, much inferior, are scarcely ever used for 
hawking. To catch hawks nets are employed. A large net 
is spread, and in the middle a smaller net of the kind known as 
chochin (lantern-shaped, i.e. nearly barrel-shaped) is fixed, in 
which are placed five or six sparrows at liberty to fly about in 
the interior. This contrivance acts as a decoy, and the hawks 
are thus trapped. The best time for catching them is between 
the great heats of summer and the full spring of the succeeding 
year. When caught the birds receive each a generic name: thus, 
a bird of any year taken in the autumn would be called akage, 
red-plumed [but the point lies in the resemblance in sound of 
“aka” to aki, autumn]; taken from the nest (sw), su-taka ; taken 
during the lesser summer heats, after having left the nest, 
su-mawari, nest-hoverer or brancher, and so forth. 

Taka and Hayabusa are flown at Cranes, Wild Geese, Wild 
Duck, and White Herons (Egretta candidissima?); Haitaka at 
Oshi (Aix galericulata, L.), Kogamo (Querquedula crecca, L.), Kuina 
(Rallus aquaticus), and Hibari (Alauda japonica). These three 
hawks receive each a different training, but want of space compels 
limitation to the following account. 

After a hawk has been netted, what is called wchi-oroshi 
(letting down) is practised. Warm water is prepared, and the 
tail, plumage, and bill are carefully cleansed from all dirt, while 
the margins of the bill and the tips of the claws are scraped. 
The bird is then attached by a leash and tied up in a dark house. 
During the night the door is carefully opened and the bird 


calmed; this is repeated several times in the night. Thus the 
bird loses some of its wildness, and it is then taken about outside 
during the night and further tamed. Afterwards it is exposed, also 
during the night-time, to the dim light of a lantern, and this treat- 
ment is continued until it loses all timidity, and may be allowed to 
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try a “‘morning perch.” A “ morning perch” is this: the bird is 
brought out in the grey dawn and then gradually faces the full 
morning light. Meanwhile it is allowed to watch the flight of 
Pigeons and Sparrows, and exercised first upon these, and after- 
wards upon wild birds. During the “ night-roost” the bird must 
be carefully protected from disturbance. If through negligence 
it be alarmed it gets a sort of twist, and is never afterwards good 
for much. As to estimating the proper allowance of food, this is 
no easy matter; in general, one meal during the “ night-roost” 
will be enough. Before flying the bird again care must be 
exercised. If too much food be then given, it will not fly at all 
at game, or, if it catches prey, it will be too weak or indifferent to 
prevent its escape. 

Goshawks (Oltaka) are chiefly found in Matsumai, Nambu, 
Tsugaru, Sadake, and Sendai; Peregrines (Hayabusa), at 
Koshima in Hitachi, and at Iwaki in Mutsu; and Sparrow- 
hawks (Haitaka), at Nikko and Utsunomiya in Kozuke, a rat 
in Musashi, and Matsumoto in Shinano. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


Goshawk, Otaka. 

. Peregrine Falcon, Hayabusa. 

. Sparrowhawk, Haitaka, 

Hawkhouse, Joya. From early summer to moulting time the leash 
may be untied, and the bird allowed freedom undera coop! From 
winter to spring, while solitary (unpaired), the leash must be tied 
under the coop to the perch. 

5. Hawk’s bath, Mizufunedat. 

6. Rangle-box, Shari-bako. A small square trough containing gravel 

for the bird’s use. 

7. Dirt-tray, Doro-ita (literally dirt-board). This would seem to be a sort 

of scoop for removing the mutes, - + 

8. Food-tray, Ge-ita. Scoop for introducing hawk’s meat, when cut up, 

to young hawks. | 

9. Small food-tray, Ko ye-ita. Small food-scoop for eyesses and young ~ 

—wild_ hawks. 


10. Eyess-basket, Fuse-kago. Used to carry about eyesses. 
11. Mosquito-net, Su-taka kago. Used with eyesses. 
12. Perch, Chiboko. Three feet long by six inches high. (This seems to 
be the perch used within a coop, or small portable hawk-house, 
No. 39.) : 
02 
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18. 
19. 
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21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
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Perch-tray, Uchi-ita. A board or tray (apparently lacquered and orna- 
mented) to catch the mutes below the perch. 

Sock, Fuseginu. A cloth or silk-piece which is folded round the hawk 
preparatory to coping the bill or claws. 

Lure-bag, Hato-fukuro (i.e. pigeon-bag). When a hawk on being 
flown does not return, it is lured by the fluttering of a live pigeon 
attached to a line, and the bag is intended to hold the pigeon. 

Small Lure-bag, [kemono-fukuro (i.e. live-thing bag). Similar to the 
last-named, but smaller, to hold sparrows, &c. 

The Leash, O-o (i.e. great cord). Wherewith the hawk is tied to the 
perch). It is made of eight strands of silk. Colour, red or purple; 
red for ordinary hawks, purple for distinguished birds, such as 
Taka or Hayabusa (Goshawks and Falcons) that have killed Cranes 
(tsuru), Sparrowhawks(Haitaka), that have captured Mandarin Ducks 
(oshi), are also distinguished, but differently. 

Jesses, Ashikawa (i.e. leg-leathers). Made of deer-skin, properly tanned 
and stained purple. 

Bewits, Igiri kawa (i.e. smaller leg-leathers). Used for fastening a 
bell on the foot. | 

Frisfrass, Buchi. A stick of wistaria with the end teased out like a 
Japanese tooth-brush, used to cleanse the beaks of Goshawks and 
Falcons. 

The Bell, Suzu. 

Bell-shield, Suzu-ita. To act as a pad and protect the bell from chafing 
the leg of the hawk. It is made of tortoiseshell or the gill-cover of 
a Perch, Koi (Cyprinus, sp.). 

Meat-bag, Yegoshi. 

Small-bird cage, Kuchiye-kago. A basket-work receptacle for amen 
small live birds used for training and entering the hawk. 

Water-bottle, Mizu-tsutsu. Generally a joint of bamboo, intl 
fitted. 

The Creance, Oki-nawa. A long line used when flying a young hawk 
for the first time. 

Lesser Creance, Kirihewo. For small hawks. 

Falconer’s bag, Hewo-bukuro. ‘To hold hoods, spare leashes, jesses, 
creance, &c.; also small prey. 

Glove, Yugake. To carry the hawk: worn'on the left hand. 

Hood, Zukin. Made of silk or papier-maché, stained and varnished 

with persimmon-juice. In shape it is somewhat like the Indian hood, 

___and has no braces for drawing tight. 


81. 
32, 
33. 


Instrument-case, Tsume-hashi-bukuro. 
Knives, Kogatana. For coping or paring beak, claws, he. 
Small-iron, Yakigane. For smoothing out rumpled tail-feathers. 
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34. Cautery-iron, Kashin. To stop bleeding when necessary. 
35. Hot-iron, Danji-kote. Applied heated over damped cloth to any 


| painful spot. 

36. Jess-pin, Uguisu. To enlarge the openings in the jesses when putting 
them on. 

37. Borer, Kujiri. Used for similar purpose. 

38. Tail of Goshawk, showing method of fastening bell to central feathers. _ 

39. Portable Hawk-house, -toya, for eyesses. 


_ [The reader may he reminded that in ‘The Zoologist’ for 
December, 1885, appeared an article on “ Birds used for Sport 
in China,” translated by the Editor from the French of M. Pichot, 
who, at a meeting of the Société Nationale d’Acclimatation held 
in, Paris, exhibited a curious collection of drawings on this 
subject, sent from Pekin by M. Collin de Plancy, one of the 
interpreters of the French Legation.—Eb. ] 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES FROM EAST SUFFOLK. 
By G. T. Ropz. 


Grey SHRIKE.—On Feb. 25th, 1890, I met with one of these 
birds at Tunstall; it flew up from the road, and perened upon 
the top of a tall ash. 

SepGE WaARBLER.—On the evening of March 27th, at about 
half-past seven o'clock, I distinctly heard one singing by the river- 
side, close to Langham Bridge, near Blaxhall. ‘This, I think, is 
an unusually early date for the arrival of this little songster. 

CrossBILL.—On the same day as the last-mentioned occur- 
rence a male Crossbill was picked up in a dying state by some 
children, in a garden near Leiston. It was bleeding as if from 
a gunshot wound. Prevailing colour a deep red. 

Hooproz.—On the evening of April 19th, after sunset, I fell 
in with a pair of these beautiful birds at Farnham. When first 
seen they were on the outskirts of a fir plantation; and their 
striking colours and Jay-like flight, attracted my attention from 
a distance. They were not wild, but, owing to the fading light, it 


was to get a view them. One which 


raising alk depressing its al which, owing iil to the red 
glow from the western horizon, looked more chestnut than buff. 
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Many years ago my father saw a Hoopoe at very nearly the 
same spot. 


Fieiprare.—Saw a flock of twenty or more in a plantation 
at Blaxhall, as late as April 20th. 

Partripce.—On May 10th, while in a ploughed field at 
Bromeswell, I noticed a Partridge a few yards off, standing 
upright, but apparently asleep. The eyes were closed, but 
opened partially while I was watching it, and again closed. On 
stooping down to take it up, the bird seemed suddenly to awake, 
and flew off, as though quite uninjured. 

Cucxoo.—On August 23rd my brother, Mr. A. M. Rope, told 
me he had lately found at Leiston the remains of as many as four 
young Cuckoos, which he thought had been killed by hawks of 
some kind. In every case the lower mandible, with a mass of 
feathers, was all that he could discover. Though found in various 
places and at different times, each “ kill” was at the edge of some 
wood or plantation. 

MARTIN, AND Martin.—During September 
and the early part of October these birds usually congregate 
in great numbers about the River Alde, near Snape Bridge, 
remaining there for some time before taking their final departure 
southwards. Towards evening the telegraph-wires are often lined 
by them for a long distance, and a great many perch at times on 
the rigging of the vessels at the wharf. Sand Martins roost in 
great numbers on the reeds by the river-side, and, if disturbed by 
the passing of a boat, rise in clouds, reminding one of the swarms 

of gnats which frequent the same place. They occasionally alight 
on the reeds during the day. A considerable number of Pied 
Wagtails also annually make use of the reed-beds as roosting- 
places, and I have some reason to think that the Yellow Wagtail 
(though in smaller numbers) does the same, having noticed small 
parties or families assembling towards dusk on the river-wall. 
On Sept. 19th I saw either a Swallow or a Martin, Hirundo 
urbica, alight for an instant on the surface of the water, and take 
from it some floating object, probably an insect. The wings 
were spread to their full extent. 

OTTER.—On October 2nd a young Otter was caught by one 

he the “wall-men” on the river-brink, a short distance below 


angham Bridge. He accidentally cut it with his-seythe-while——— 


] mowing at the edge of the water. It was, I believe, not much hurt; 


= 
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and, after keeping it a day or two, he—to his credit be it said— 
put it back in the river. Many in his position would have been 
far more likely to have killed and sold it to some birdstuffer. 
He described it as about the size of a cat, and it must have been 
one of a summer litter. Close to the spot where it was caught 
is a bed of reeds and bulrushes, not unfrequently visited by 
Otters. 

Noorute.—Last seen abroad on Oct. 4th, at Snape Bridge. 
Noctules are always very numerous here, probably on account 
of the many suitable retreats afforded by several lofty buildings 
connected with the maltings and wharves. In the year 1888 
I noticed this bat on the wing as late as Nov. 28th, but think it 
is seldom abroad here after the end of October. It re-appears 
during the month of April, the earliest date of which I have a 
note being April 2nd, in the year 1873. About the maltings 
above mentioned, rats abound, and consequently many cats are 
kept. I have often watched the latter, about dusk, setting out 
in various directions for an evening prowl in search of prey. 
Some prefer the adjacent marsh ditches as a hunting ground, 
and steal along their margins, crouching low in the grass, with a 
view to surprising some unwary rat, or water vole, before it can 
reach the water. 

Coot.—-A single Coot took up its abode, about Oct. 14th, in 
the river near the railway bridge, where there are plenty of reeds. 
For several days I saw it almost daily about that part of the 
river. Though not much wilder than a domestic duck, it was 
apparently uninjured, and could fly well, though it would not do 
so unless absolutely compelled. During an unusually high tide, 
when a stiff breeze had covered the water with ripples almost 
amounting to small waves, I saw it swimming on a wide, open 
piece of water, with scarcely any cover. As soon as it perceived 
me it partially sank in the water, so that little but head and 
neck could be seen, and thus, aided by the ripples on the surface, 
became almost invisible. | 

Marsu Tir.—On Oct. 15th I noticed one of these sprightly 
little birds foraging busily among some sunflower heads, hung up 
to dry in a cottage garden. 


KINGFISHER. —I am happy to state that Kingfishers were — 


unusually numerous about the River Alde throughout the 
past autumn, especially between Langham and Snape Bridges. 


4 
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An old mud-boat, moored in a secluded part of the river, was for 
some time a favourite fishing-station with a pair. This boat, 
being often more or less full of water, was also used by Turtle 
Doves, either for drinking or bathing purposes; I more than 
once saw one of these birds fly out from it. 

WinTER Micrants.—Grey Crows were first seen on Oct. 18th, 
when two of these birds were noticed at Iken flying inland, and 
following more or less the course of the river. On the same day 
a great many small parties of Sky Larks kept crossing the river 
at intervals, going in a westerly direction: these I took to be 
fresh arrivals. On the 20th great numbers of Grey Crows, 
Rooks, Jackdaws, and Starlings were seen coming from over 
the sea near Leiston, both by my brother and also by persons 
rabbitting in a field close to the beach, near the same village. 

STARLINGS.—Almost every evening throughout the greater 
part of October and beginning of November, large numbers of 
Starlings were seen crossing the river near Snape Bridge, going 
east, or rather south of east. Sometimes they flew in numerous 
small detached parties, at others in one or more large flocks, and 
were first observed on Oct. 9th. On one occasion I witnessed a 
remarkable aérial feat performed by these birds. Several small 
flocks had already passed, when a larger one, after forming 
. into a compact horizontal column, suddenly turned a complete 
somersault, like the sail of a windmill, immediately afterwards 
resuming the steady, straight course usually adopted at such 
times. The apparent unity of will and purpose which directs 
the movements of an entire flock of birds of certain kinds is cer- 
tainly very remarkable; and it would be interesting to learn how 
any particular bird becomes qualified to act as leader, as well as 
by what means he can enforce such complete and wonderfully 
prompt obedience. We often see flocks containing hundreds or 
even thousands of birds, such as Starlings, Dunlins, Plovers, Xc., 
execute various movements with such wonderful precision as to 
appear as if actuated by one common impulse. On the evening 
of Nov. 2nd a very large flock passed over, flying in a line of no 
ve width, but which could not have been less than half a mile 


this flock for some op iy ia rear r end of the a was still out 
of sight. Afterwards a second and much smaller flock, though 
containing several hundreds of birds, followed in the wake. These 
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Starlings were doubtless bound for their accustomed roosting- 
_ \place—either some large bed of reeds or one of the alder “ carrs ” 
inthe marshes. In about the direction which these flocks always 
took, at a distance of about five or six miles, there is a good-sized 
piece of water, with a thick border of reeds, where many years ago 
immense numbers of Starlings used to sleep, and the mighty roar 
of their wings, as they went through their nightly evolutions before 
settling down, might be heard at a considerable distance. 

BIRDS FREQUENTING REED-BEDs.— Besides the many birds which 
habitually frequent the reed-beds, I have lately seen there certain 
species which are not usually associated in one’s mind with such 
places, only perhaps resorting to them for lack of other cover, or 
possibly for change of food; as, for instance, Robins and Stonechats. 
For about a fortnight, at the end of October and beginning of 
November, a Wren was nearly always to be seen creeping about 
the reed-stems above Snape Bridge, as if in search of food. 
Possibly small water-snails, such as the young of different species 
of Limnea, which are very abundant there, may occasionally be 
sought after by this little bird. I once saw one making vigorous 
efforts to extract a caddis-worm from its case (see Zool. 1889, 
p. 184), and it seems not unlikely from this that the larve of the 
smaller dragonflies and aquatic beetles may sometimes be taken 
by Wrens from the margins of shallow pools and ditches. The 
~~ Blue Tit, Parus ceruleus, at times visits the reed-beds, hunting 
in small parties or flocks, after the manner of the Long-tailed Tit, 
and the Bearded Tit, which it is to be feared is fast disappearing 
from its British haunts. When thus engaged, it does not— 
according to my experience—associate with the Marsh, Cole, or 
Long-tailed Tits, as is so often the case at other times. 

YELLOWHAMMER.— One was heard singing as late as Noy. 19th 
at Snape. | P 

Great SporteED WoopPECKER.— On or about Dec. Ist my 
brother, while watching a Green Woodpecker on a tree at Leiston, 
saw a Greater Spotted Woodpecker come and alight upon the 
Same tree. 

Froa.— On Nov. 21st, a remarkably mild day, I was very 


That there might be no mistake, I listened to it for some bene 
at a distance of only a few feet from the spot whence the sound 
proceeded. 
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Toap.—On Nov. 5th, a cold day, with a northerly wind, 
a Toad was leisurely making its way along the top of the river- 
wall, bound probably for winter quarters. During summer the 
mud of which these walls are composed becomes, from the sun’s 
heat, full of deep cracks and fissures. These, as well as the 
numerous holes and runs of Moles by which the walls are 
perforated in all directions, make good retreats for hibernating 
Toads. I have several times found these creatures, during the 
winter months, laid up in Moles’ holes, and also buried in the 
dry evrth at the top of hedge-banks, where the thick hedge above 
throws off most of the rain. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM Co. WEXFORD. 


By G. E. H. 


Tue year 1890 brought with it many rare birds to Wexford, 
and the pages of ‘The Zoologist’ have already made known the 
occurrence of a Montagu’s Harrier (p. 275), a Honey Buzzard 
(p. 355), and a Hobby (p. 357), as well as the breeding of the 
Manx Shearwater on the Saltee Islands (p. 273). 

The greater part of January was remarkable for the prevalence 
of storms of such severity that many Cormorants, which took 
refuge -on the Tuskar Rock, died from hunger; as I am informed~ 
by the light-keeper, Mr. P. Page. 

Immense numbers of Starlings were in the country up to the 
end of February, when most of them took their departure. Very 
few of these birds breed in this part of Ireland, nearly all being 
only winter visitors. On Feb. 22nd a Blackcap (accurately 
described by Mr. Page) rested on the Tuskar Rock at 8 a.m. 
This bird has been only twice previously identified with certainty 
in this county, namely, on August 3rd, 1886, and Aug. 2nd, 1887 ; 
on both occasions by Mr. C. B. Moffat, at Ballyhyland. 

The first Wheatear was reported on March 12th, at the Hook 
Tower Lighthouse, and the first Ring Ouzel on April 14th at the 
Tuskar. The latter is chiefly known in this county as a visitor 


—on-migration, but—Mr. Moffathas observed it on Blackstairs 


Mount, where (though no nest has yet been found) there is every 
reason to believe that it breeds. 
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The Cuckoo was first noted on April 22nd, the Whimbrel on. 
the 26th; the Corncrake on May 8th, the Lesser Tern on the 
14th, the Swift on the 15th (all at Fethard), and the Nightjar on 
the 20th (at the Tuskar). Turtle Doves were noticed at the 
Tuskar on May 7th and 23rd; they are rare birds in the County 
Wexford, and there is no record of their breeding here, although 
they probably occur annually on migration. So late as May 16th 
a flock of ‘“ Black Duck’ (Scoters) were reported by Mr. J. 
Byrne, of the Lucifer Shoals lightship. 

On June 15th a Turnstone was shot at Fethard. About that 
date there appears to have been a considerable migration of 
Curlews, which were noted at Fethard as “‘ coming in the evenings 
by thousands from a westerly direction.” Throughout the month 
of June many warblers were observed on migration at the Tuskar, 
and on the 28th a Black Guillémot was shot near Bannon, as 
I learn from Dr. G. B. Crawford. The same gentleman *very 
kindly gave me a specimen of the Little Stint, Tringa minuta, 
which he tells me he shot at Dunganstown, on the River Barrow, 
near New Ross, “ about two years ago.” The Little Stint must 
be a rarity in the south-east of Ireland, no other instance of its 
occurrence in the counties of Waterford or Wexford being known 
either to Mr. R. J. Ussher or to myself. 

On August 23rd three Ravens were seen at Fethard, and on 
several subsequent occasions up to Dec. 10th. About October 
25th Mr. Wheelock, of Wexford, had a Hoopoe in his shop, which 
he stated to have been killed at Drinagh, near Wexford, a few 
days previously. 

The winter of 1890-91 was characterised by unusually, though 
not very continuous, cold weather, and, as a natural consequence, 
by unusual numbers of winter visitors. Starlings (which arrived 
early in October) were again numerous, as well as Redwings and 
~Fieldfares, the former being noted first at the Hook Tower by — 
Mr. D. Hawkins about October 10th, with the Starlings. Snipe, 
Duck, Teal, and Wigeon were very plentiful in my district, and 
large flocks of Green and Golden Plover have been in the country, 
numbers of which arrived early in December. Woodcock were 
present in at least their usual numbers; the best bag I heard of 


(about twenty couple) was made at Camolin. Mr. Moffat writes 
that Lesser Redpolls were very abundant at Ballyhyland; but 
I have not heard of any Bramblings. | 
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On Nov. 14th two large flocks of Sanderlings were observed 
at Fethard by Mr. R. Fry, of the Coast-guard Station, who shot 
several of them. Late in that month, and throughout December, 
flocks of wild geese were observed in different localities passing 
overhead ; they were probably nearly all White-fronted Geese, to 
which species belonged the only specimen which I was able to 
examine, which was shot near Wexford at the end of December. 
The greater number of these birds seem not to have stopped in 
the county, but to have merely passed over westwards. A friend 
met with twenty geese near Templemore, in Tipperary, which 
were probably Bean Geese, the description which he gave me of 
one which he killed (with snipe-shot!) agreeing well with this 
species. I have heard of no wild swans this winter, except those 
noted in ‘ The Field’ for Feb. lst, 1891, as having occurred at 
the mouth of the River Suir. 

On Nov. 28th, Mr. D. Hawkins reported Snow Buntings about 
the Hook Tower all day, and on Dec. 7th, twenty more. On 
Jan. 26th, Mr. E. A. Gibbon sent me two, shot from a party of six 
or seven seen on the strand at Rosslare. I have no other record 
of the occurrence of this bird in the Co. Wexford since Thompson’s 
note of them in the winter of 1846-47, with the exception of one 
instance in 1889. In January, Wheelock, of Wexford, wrote to 
say that he had a Bittern, shot near that place on the 12th, which 
I afterwards saw in his shop. On the 15th, Mr. Moffat saw a ~ 
flock of ten Crossbills on a larch tree on Ballyhyland Hill. He 
left for Dublin on the 17th, so unfortunately had not much time 
to watch them. He also saw a flock of Crossbills on October 6th, 
1889, feeding on the larch-cones in the same locality. There 
has been no means of ascertaining whether they have nested with 
us or not, as neither that gentleman or myself were in the county 


_ during the breeding season of 1890. 


In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my great indebtedness 
to all those correspondents who have kindly sent me notes from 
their various localities during the past year. 
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ON THE WELSH NAMES OF BIRDS OF PREY. 
By E. Camprivce Parmuies, F.L.S. 


It is to be regretted that the Welsh names applied to certain 
species of birds at the present day are generic, and not specific. 
The deep Welsh known to cultured Welshmen is scarcely ever 
used in everyday life; and is now rarely or never written. Hence 
many of the old Welsh names of birds are likely to die out. 
Take, for example, the Welsh word, Giach, Snipe. This word 
expresses the vocal sound uttered by the Snipe in rising, but is . 
applied equally to the Jack Snipe as well as to the Solitary 
Snipe, supposing (which I much doubt) the Welsh have a know- 
ledge of the latter bird, which occasionally occurs in Wales. 

Thanks, however, to the kindness of a fellow townsman, I 
have lately had the pleasure of consulting a rare old Welsh 
dictionary, which is more historical and descriptive than dic- ——— 
tionaries usually are. It is by Edward Williams, Bardd Glas 
Morganwg (the blue Bard of Glamorganshire), and was printed 
in Brecon in 1826. It was evidently compiled by a man of con- 
siderable culture, who possessed some knowledge of birds, as will 
be seen by my notes on the Eagle, —_ and Crows, sare of 
which I have-taken from it. 

The Welsh name for the Kite is Bareud, aintinael 
Barkit , and sometimes in Carmarthenshire, Barcutan, plural 

- Barcutanod. No other name :seems to be in use for this bird, 
although a friend of mine, a native of Pembrokeshire, tells 
me that when a boy he well remembers a clever old keeper 
applied it to the Buzzard. Boys at the present day, when 
flying their kites, call them ‘ papur barcutan” (i.e., paper 
kites). In the Welsh Bible the word Kite is rendered Barcud 
(Levit. xi. 14, Job xxviii. 7). In the dictionary alluded to, 

‘Williams gives it as Barcud, Barcit, Barcitan, Barcut, Barcutan ; 
English, a Kite; Cornish, Bargez; Bretagne or Breton, which is = 
nearly the same as the Welsh, Barquet. The word Barcud seems 
more generally used than Barcutan ; and from the terminal cud, 
pronounced kit, comes our word Kite. Since some of these notes 
were first jotted down, I have had the pleasure of reading 
Mr. Harting’s most interesting article on the Berkute or Bargut 
of Eastern Turkestan, which appeared in the ‘ Field’ of the 27th 
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December last. In this he states that the name for the Eagle, 
which is trained for hawking by the Kirghis and Bashkyris, is 
variously spelled Berkute or Bearcoote ; in Russia, Berkute. In 
Eastern Turkey it is Birgut and Bargut, whilst in Persian it is 
Bargut and Bargud. The similarity to the Welsh Barcud or 
Barcit is certainly very remarkable; and it is probably very 
ancient Welsh, which has been handed down from the earliest 
times, when possibly this name was generally applied to all large 
birds of prey in the semi-civilised world. From Mr. Harting’s 
researches it would appear that the term is fairly general in Asia, 
and unknown in Europe, except where introduced into Russia 
and Turkey, until Brittany is reached; then to be known in 
Cornwall; and finally, in all its purity, in Wales. 

The Welsh for Eagle is Eryr; in Cornish and Breton, Er. 
Williams recognises three kinds, viz., Eryr auraidd, the Golden 
Eagle; Eryr du, the Black Eagle; and Eryr gynffon wyn, 
the White-tailed Eagle. He adds that many Eagles were to be 
seen in Wales in his generation (1826). One was killed in 1776 
(he does not specify the species, but probably a Golden Eagle), 
which he saw himself in a place called Llansanwr, near Cow- 
bridge, Glamorganshire. It was shot in the act of killing a lamb, 
but its wing being only broken, it nearly killed a dog before 

it was despatched. 
There is a place in North Wales, he says (which, however, 
he does not specify), called ‘‘ The Eagles’ Rocks,” where these 
birds used to breed, and were still to be seen there in 1826. 

The Eagle, however, was never very common in Wales, as 
may be surmised from the above remarks ; and this is borne out 
by the fact that, so far as I know, we have no rock or crag that 
bears its name in South Wales; although we have “The 
Beaver’s Cave” on the Towy, and ‘‘ The Wolf’s Leap” on the 
irvon, indicating that in bygone days both these animals inhabited 


this country.— 


The Buzzard in Welsh is called Boda, plural Bodaod, and this 
name is in general use in Breconshire, and in Carmarthenshire ; 
sometimes, though rarely, the word Bwncath is used, but this is 
applied to any large bird, such as Buzzard, or even Bittern. 

The Peregrine Falcon, or Hunting Falcon, is Hebog; a 
Falconer is Hebogydd, i.e., one who hunts with Hawks. Some- 
times Gwalch is given for Hawk, and Gwalchur, a Hawker, i.e., a 
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man accustomed to catch birds with a Hawk (IZebog, Williams). 
The words Hebog and Gwalch are probably synonymous. 
Williams states that Falconry was very general amongst the 
gentry of Wales before the introduction of shot-guns. 

In Merionethshire, Lord Lilford informs me that the Peregrine 
at the present day is called Cydyll glas na Craig, but this is no 
specific name, and simply means “ the blue Hawk of the rock ;” 
he adds that the Merlin is there called Cydyll glas Vach, i.e., 
“The little blue Hawk.” This word Cydyll is the same as the 
word Ciryll, commonly used for all small Hawks in this neigh- 
bourhood, and hereafter alluded to. 

Sparrow Hawk is Ciryll, plural Ciryllod, and this name is 
commonly used in Breconshire, but Iam sure it is also applied to 
the Kestrel. Williams renders Sparrow Hawk, Gwipai, Gwipia, 
and Gwibiar; and adds, ‘‘ A kind of Falcon (Walch, i.e., Gwalch), 
or Hawk (Hebog) of a small kind,” evidently meaning by this that 
it was used for hawking; most probably he has mistaken the 
Sparrow Hawk for the Merlin. I know the word Ciryll is 
generally used by the farmers for any small Hawk. 

All Owls at the present day are spoken of as Pylluan only, 
plural Dylluanod, sometimes Dallhuan, from Dall, blind, and 
Huan, sun, t.e., Sunblind.” Williams, however, gives Dylluan, 
Tylluan; Irish, Ean ; Hebrew, Helil ; and he especially mentions 
five kinds, viz., Dylluan wen, the White Owl; Dylluan frech, the 
Speckled or Streaked Owl, probably the Long- and Short-eared 
Owls; Dylluan rudd, the Brown or Ruddy-coloured Owl, which 
he also styles the ‘‘ corpse bird,” probably from its frequenting 
churchyards ; Dylluan gorniog, the Horned Owl, which, as he 
afterwards says, is nearly as large asthe Eagle—he probably means 
the Eagle Owl; and he finally mentions ‘‘a small Owl, which is 
the smallest of the Owls,’ and which can be no other than the 
Little Owl. 


remarking that at the present day the word Bran is applied 
indifferently both to the Rook and the Crow, but not to the Raven, 
which is still, and always has been, Cigfran, or Meat Crow. 
Williams, however, adds, Ydfran, a Rook, or rather Seed or Corn 
Crow; Cogfran, a Jackdaw, or Cuckoo Crow, probably from its — 
smaller size ; Milfran, the Carrion Crow, literally Animal ( eating) 
Crow; and Morfran, a Cormorant, or Sea Crow. Somewhat 
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singularly, he does not separate the three species of Snipe, but 
refers to them all as Giach, Snipe. 

From the above remarks, it may be gathered that formerly a 
great many native birds, if not all, had distinct specific names 
among the Welsh; but probably from the deep Welsh dying out, 
and from people not writing in Welsh so much as they formerly 
did, owing to the teaching of English in our schools, many of the 
specific names of birds have ceased to be used, and in their stead 
names of general application have come into vogue, such as are 
in common use in Wales at the present day. 


LINES OF MIGRATION. 
By F. B. Wurttock. 


In Mr. Cordeaux’s note headed “ Lines of Migration” (p. 103), 
he remarks (quoting from the ‘ Migratory Report’ for 1886), 
“The returns from the north of Norfolk are poor,” &c., &c. 
This poverty in the returns is probably due more to a lack of 
competent observers than to absence of material. 

When visiting Hunstanton in the early part of October, 1889, 
I observed a considerable migratory movement amongst the 
smaller birds. During my stay there I called at the lighthouse 
several times, and, though I found both officials very courteous, 
they did not pretend to take more than a general interest in 
bird-life. I was informed that few birds struck the lantern, 
owing to the light being intermittent, but Mr. Westmoreland, one 
of the light-keepers, informed me that he had known a specimen 
of the Whimbrel and Pied Flycatcher to be killed, and these he 
considered the most noteworthy during his residence at Hun- 
stanton. He had also procured an example of the Great Grey _ 
Shrike from a neighbouring field. In Phe absence of the usual 
schedules, the following observations, noted down at the time of 
my visit, may perhaps be of interest. 


I reached Hunstanton on the evening of the 11th October. 


During my stay, until the 18th, the weather, witt atic 

of one day, was very favourable to birds journeying to our east 
coast, light S.W. winds and bright sunshine prevailing. On 
turning out on the morning of the 12th, my attention was at 
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once attracted by numerous flocks of Finches, which were passing 
along the shore in a southerly direction. On closer examination, 
I found most of the flocks to consist of Chaffinches, both old and 
young birds being represented; but I found others to be com- 
posed of Linnets, with a few Twites amongst them. Large flocks 
of Starlings also alternated with the Finches, whilst strings of 
Hooded Crows flew by just above the margin of the land. I did 
not observe any of the flocks alight, but amongst the drift left by 
the tide Meadow Pipits and Wheatears were searching for food 
in some numbers. After mid-day the number of birds passing 
began to decline, and by three o’clock few were in sight. 

On the 13th, though bright and warm, not much movement 
was apparent, except amongst the Chaffinches. On the 14th 
I walked north towards Holm. The Chaffinches were still arriving 
in large numbers, but the commonest bird was the Sky Lark; all 
I observed were winging their way south, some of the flocks being 
very extensive. The procession of Hooded Crows still continued, 
and I noted the arrival of a few Redwings and Missel Thrushes. 
On the beach I met with the Rock Pipit in some numbers, and 
also the Snow Bunting. ‘These two species had probably taken 
up their quarters for the winter, though some movement was 
apparent in the case of the Snow Buntings. Flocks of Lapwings 
passing in a southerly direction were frequent. 

On the 15th not so much migration amongst the smaller birds 
was to be observed, but very many Hooded Crows arrived, with 
fair numbers of Rooks and Redwings. The migration of Chaf- 
finches, Hooded Crows, Rooks, and Starlings set in again with 
renewed vigour on the 16th, but this time the Chaffinches were 
accompanied by Greenfinches, and I also observed three larger 
finches which I was unable to identify—they may have been 
Hawfinches, or Crossbills. The night of the 16th was very wet, 
and the morning of the 17th dawned on a rough sea, with a 
strong west wind. In spite of the weather, however, birds 
appeared in large numbers. The most prominent was the 
Starling, which arrived in great numbers; some of the flocks 
must have contained several thousand birds. Sky Larks were 

>abundant, and I met with a flock of Goldfinches and Leslee 
The Goldfinches were feeding on seeds of ragwort among ; 
sand-hills. Linnets and Hooded Crows were well ne ah 
but Chaffinches were comparatively scarce. 

ZOOLOGIST.—May, 1891. P 
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I left Hunstanton about mid-day on the 18th, the migration 
of Finches, Starlings, Hooded Crows, and Sky Larks being still 
in progress. 

In these notes I have confined my remarks to those species 
which were undoubtedly travelling, but the appearance of two 
Merlins on the 15th may be worth mentioning; and, whilst 
watching a flock of Snow Buntings at Holm on the 16th, I 
observed a large flock of Grey Plover come streaming over the 
sand-hills. 

Few birds appear to cross the Wash to the Lincolnshire 
coast. I only observed three Sky Larks attempting to do so, 
though I spent several hours in a boat anchored about two miles 
from the shore. | 

I think the above notes will confirm the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Cordeaux, in spite of the poverty of the returns examined 
by him, “that a focussing stream pours along the coast from 
east to west to pass inland by the estuary of the Wash and 
‘the river systems of the Nene and Welland.” I imagine the 
majority of those birds whose arrival I witnessed to have been 
immigrants from Central Europe, probably crossing the North 
Sea during the night. Tired with their sea journey, they would 
be glad of a few hours’ rest before resuming their travels. This, 
to some extent, might account for few birds striking the light- 
house lantern, and my not being able to detect any movement at 
night. The fact of migration almost ceasing in the afternoon 
also, I think, tends to confirm this view. 

The eastern shores of the Wash do not seem to be extensively 
’ patronised by the waders; but this is probably to be accounted 
for by the somewhat peculiar geographical position of the Wash. 
Birds migrating from the north either strike our north-east or 
extreme east coasts, the Wash, as it were, lying between the two 
in acorner. A friend, however, who visited Hunstanton in the 
following November, informed me that great numbers of Lap- 
wings were passing all day during the 6th. It may be interesting 
to note that a Snow Bunting, which my friend brought home 
with him, had a small land-shell with a living occupant, firmly 
imbedded in the feathers of the breast. 

Though large numbers of birds reach the interior of pagent 


via the Wash, as noted by Lord bitford and-®¥ Cordeatr 
claims of the Trent Valley as another great highway, must not 
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be overlooked, northern breeding birds arriving on the Holder- 
ness and North Lincolnshire coasts largely using this route 
during their land journeys. At certain times of the year the 
effect of this migration is very apparent in Nottinghamshire. 
The most interesting feature connected with the Trent Valley 
route is the fact of its being used as a highway in spring, birds 
apparently arriving from the east and north-east. Amongst the 
birds using this route in spring are the Dunlin, Common Sand- 
piper, Redshank, Yellow Wagtail, and Sand Martin. I suggest 
that these species, or some of them, reach us vid the Rhone and 
Rhine Valleys, and then across the North Sea to Lincolnshire, 
but beyond my own observation I have found little to confirm 
this theory. 


ON THE HERPETOLOGY OF THE GRAND DUCHY 
OF BADEN. | 


By G. Norman Dovetass. 
(Continued from p. 144.) 


4. Lacerta muralis, Laur.—An accurate account of the peculiar 
distribution of L. muralis in this part of South Germany was 
published thirty years ago.* As this account is quoted in most 
works on the subject, it will be unnecessary to give it here in 
extenso, but it suggests a fact worth noticing which has not, 
I think, been mentioned hitherto. 

It has been assumed that the immigration of this species into 
this country has taken place vid the gap between the Jura and 
Vosges ranges (a route by which many other southern forms 
have entered Germany), but, on comparing its actual distribution 
with a map, considerable difficulties present themselves. In the 
first place, the non-occurrence of L. muralis on the sunny slopes 
of the Rhine-valley proper, and in other warm parts of the country 
(on the Kaiserstuhl and the southern incline of the Schwarzwald, 
for instance), appears very singular. Instead of this, it is found 
high up in the Black Forest at several points over 700 métres 
above sea-level, in cold and exposed situations. Further, it is 
curious that L. muralis should be absent in localities where other 


* Dr. Paulus, ‘ Verein fiir Vaterliind. Naturkunde in Wiirttemberg,’ 1857. 
2 
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species, which have followed the above-mentioned line of immigra- 
tion, are found. There is also, thirdly, a considerable difference 
in size and colouring and, what is more important, in the method 
of distribution between the L. muralis of Baden and that of the 
Bavarian Palatinate, which could hardly be so marked, if both 
had penetrated into Germany from the same source. 

It may therefore be asked whether this species has net 
following the course of the Danube, descended further westwards 
from the central plateau of the Black Forest along the many 
small rivers on whose banks it now is found. Certainly this would 
pre-suppose its former existence in localities where it no longer 
occurs, and hence possibly a change of climate within a geologically 
recent period in these comparatively bleak regions. Still this 
hypothesis appears the less improbable as other species have 
unquestionably immigrated by this line, and also in view of the 
fact that L. muralis, like L. viridis, occurs on the Danube east of 
the Swabian and Bavarian table-lands.* If the immigration 
along the Danube therefore has not taken place at a very early 
period, we can sufficiently account for its present singularly 
restricted distribution by assuming a diminished ratio of increase 
in this less congenial climate. Besides, the “ stationary distribu- 
tion” characteristic of the Lacertide, will prevent any further 
emigration until the district occupied has become over-populated. 
And there are indications of such local over-population. Thus 
it may be observed that from Gerusbach in the Murg-valley 
(where this species is very abundant) it is spreading across the 
narrow watershed into the valley of the Oos, in which Baden- 
Baden lies; but the transmigration is as yet incomplete, for it 
appears to occur only on the Gerusbach side of the Oos valley. 

As regards the distribution of this species in the Grand 
Duchy, my experience is confirmatory of the account above 
referred to. It is found on several of the old castles in the 


* This point need not have been reached exclusively from Lower Austria, 
but also from N. Italy. For L. muralis has been observed to cross the 
Brenner-pass, and may accordingly have come vid the valley of the Inn 
(H. Krauss, ‘ Verhandl. Zool. Bot. Ges. Vienna,’ 1873), whilst another 
author reports its occurrence in the higher course of the same river,—at 
Pfunds and Landeck,—which would imply an emigration from the south, 


- parallel to that over the Brenner, by way of the Vintschgayu. (I may mention — 
that I never observed it at either of these localities.) _ 
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Black Forest, but only on such as are near the rivers mentioned 
by Dr. Paulus (l.c.). At Heidelberg I never observed it, and I see 
Bedriaga notes it has become rarer there of late years. Near 
the Katzenbuckel mountain, further up the Neckar, I could not 
detect it, nor yet at another point in the south of the country 
equally interesting to geologists, the Hohentwiel near Constance, 
where it is stated to occur. 

In the Bavarian Palatinate L. muralis is considered the 
commonest lizard, being found both in the mountainous parts, 
and in the towns and vineyards of the Rhine valley. In the 
northern districts ——near the Donnersberg, for instance — it 
seemed scarcer, while on all the romantic castles of the central 
and southern Palatinate—at Dahn, Trifels, Madenburg, Lindel- 
brunn, Drachenfels, Fleckenstein (of the Niebelungenlied), Weg- 
lenburg—it is extremely abundant. On the ramparts of the old 
fortress of Landau it may be seen in great numbers, and in the 
lanes throughout the whole country it is found promiscuously 
intermingled with ZL. agilis. In Elsass it is no doubt also 
universally distributed. I observed it on the fortifications of 
Weissenburg,* and along the fine road to Klimbach. 

Specimens from Baden seldom exceed 17 centimetres in 
length. The males are generally speckled black on dark brown 
ground, and display a slight greenish iridescence in the light. 
The females incline more to the immature longitudinal striation ; 
one or two specimens, indeed, exhibit four unbroken parallel 
lines along the back. The lower surfaces are usually of a pure 
white, or delicate pink colour, in very rare cases (in the male sex) 
assuming a more coppery tint. Throat sometimes, as with 
L. agilis, with black markings. Palatinate specimens are of 
greater size and colour-variability. Males with black-spotted 
throats become more numerous, and the under parts are 
frequently of a bright orange, which in the corresponding female | 
form turns to a brick-dust colour. It may be observed that with 
_ German individuals of this variety the blue spots on the outer 
ventrals are, as a rule, inconspicuously small, and of greenish 
appearance, which suggests a sort of compensation on the part of 


* A female specimen from this locality was of a uniform black colour = —__— 


(above) when caught, but in alcohol the markings, revealing the usual 
characteristics of this race, came out more strongly. 
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Nature for the additional outlay of red colouring. The var 
flaviventris is found, I believe, in other parts of Germany (though 
I never observed it in Baden or the Palatinate): in other 
districts it has established itself to the exclusion of nearly all 
other forms. 

It is in the extensive sub-species filiquerta that we meet with 
the best instances of the great colour-plasticity which has given 
this lizard the designation of “a cycle of varieties”; since we 
may reasonably expect a species to offer most variability where 
the conditions of life are most conformable to its constitution. 
The colouring is largely influenced by environment. This is 
natural, for being a prey to so many enemies, the capacity for 
assimilating its colour to the surroundings is of paramount 
importance, although its mental and physical abilities are of no 
mean order. 

Hence we find many races of this species possessing pro- 
tective coloration to so marked a degree as to have influenced 
the original markings whose development is considered to be 
dependent on purely internal or “ constitutional” causes. A few 
instances will suffice. Eimer has shown that on some recent 
lava-fields near Mount A’tna a complete adaptation to the sur- 
roundings has taken place within the short space of 200 years, 
a circumstance which speaks highly for the capacities of this 
species, notwithstanding the facility with which colour, “ that 
most fleeting of characters,” * is modified by Natural Selection. 
All around Vesuvius, and in similar localities, the lizards have 
assumed equally dark tints. Some specimens from near Ottajano, 
on Monte Somma, exhibited no traces of the usual markings. As 
a pendant to this, I was interested to notice, in 1888, an almost 
uniform greyish white variety of L. muralis on the light-coloured 
rocks near Arnalfi. In strong alcohol the markings both of the 
Vestvian and Arnalfi lizards begin to appear, showing that they 
belong to the usual Neapolitan type. A pretty instance of this 
sort of local variety I also observed near Narbonne. Along a 
road outside the town, the adult L. muralis harmonised perfectly 
in colour with the yellowish soil, whereas the young were much 
more variable in colour, being often quite dark. ‘There was 
~ certainly every re: or this preeaution, to judge by the presence 


*“ Origin of Species,’ p. 28, 
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of several Lamenis viridiflavus and Celopeltis lacertina which fre- 
quented the same spot. Examples of such positively protective 
coloration will occur to everyone who has -paid attention to this 
species in its native haunts, though it is not, as a rule, so 
pronounced as in the instances given. Thus, more recently, in 
the Lipari Islands I have come across races of this species on 
black lava, or white pumice partially covered with vegetation, 
in consequence of which the adaptation was not so complete, 
though still recognisable. It has also struck me that the very 
green colour of ZL. muralis in the fields of Lombardy may be 
thus accounted for. | 

The class comprising most varieties of L. muralis (from this 
point of view) contains those whose colour is not adapted to any 
special environment. It is protective only in a negative sense, 
inasmuch as a still brighter coloration would render the lizards 
too conspicuous.* Under this denomination may be included 
nearly all varieties of this species. 

There is yet a third class containing some island forms of 
this species (L. filfolensis, &c.), whose colour cannot, I think, be 
called protective in any sense of the word. Owing to the absence 
of enemies, the equilibrium between competing species is in 
these localities no longer preserved, and, under such exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, these remarkable divergent forms have 
been developed. That they should resemble each other to a 
certain extent is not more than we should expect, considering 
their common origin, and the natural tendency to analogous 
variability under similar conditions, while it is noticeable that 
the main points of difference are such as exist between the 
secondary sexual characters. There are many islets in the 
Mediterranean on which the lizards are of necessity protectively 
coloured, being few in number, and, if possible, more shy than on 
the mainland, but this is due to the number of enemies, chiefly 
Kestrels, of which the lizards must constitute the sole food. 
But the most divergent island forms are again bound to those of 
the second denomination by a series of transitional types, so that 


* The colours of European Lacertide can hardly ermed-¢ 
ve ing their prey they are dependent on their agility, 
hough certain forms of coloration may “ enable them to creep upon their 
prey”’ more easily, these have been developed solely, I venture to think, as 


a protection from enemies. 
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it may be practically impossible, without an exact knowledge 
of the economy of any given variety, to know in which class 
it should be placed. Nevertheless, the extremes are theoretically 
distinct, and such a classification as that referred to, though 
of no systematic value, may prove interesting from other points 
of view. 

Other varieties whose coloration has been influenced by the 
direct action of external conditions, would again be apart by 
themselves. Of L. muralis some melanic varieties, if their colour 
had resulted from moisture of the surroundings or other physical 
causes, would serve as examples; other instances are given by 
Koch (‘ Formen, &c. der Ecaudaten Batrachier’), or M. Wagner 
(* Migrations theorie’). Colour-variation of this description will 
generally be correlated with structural differences. A hypothetical 
illustration: if a variety of Proteus anguinus were formed no 
longer inhabiting dark caves, the change in colour thereby 
entailed would doubtless be followed by important modifications 
of structure. 

Lacerta muralis is generally seen hereabouts in sufficient 
numbers towards the middle of April, though of course the time of 
its appearance is regulated by the state of the weather. My earliest 
note for the Bavarian Palatinate is March 19th, when I observed 
one male near Birkenhordt, but it has been seen as early as 
March Ist near Kreuznach. Both these dates are exceptional. 
At the Laacher See, in the Eifel, which I recommend to 
naturalists of all denominations, only two males were visible 
on a warm April 4th. Still it seems less susceptible to cold 
than L. viridis. I recollect seeing several young of this species 
at Fontainbleau on a very bleak October day, and in South Tyrol 
and Italy it may be observed sunning itself on warm stones 
surrounded by snow. 

It occurs also at considerable altitudes. Thus it followed 
the Stelvio road a long way above Bormio. J. von Tschudi gives 
3800 métres as the highest point of its occurrence. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


The Oared Shrew in Staffordshire.—In June, 1889, a female 
specimen of the so-called Oared Shrew, Crossopus remifer, was brought to 
me for identification, and was presented to me. It had evidently had 
a litter of young, as the mamme, eight in number (four on either side), 
were very prominent. The fur on the entire upper portion of the animal 
is of the colour of a Mole, the throat and under parts grey. The following 
note accompanied the specimen :—‘ Captured by one of the haymakers in 
a field just below Harborne Vicarage, June 27th, 1889. Unfortunately, it 
did not occur to the man in question to search for probable nest whilst 
immediately following the mowers.” I have hitherto regarded the distin- 
guishing characteristics between C. fodiens and C. remifer as a brownish 
black upper fur, almost pure white throat and under parts, with the line of 
_ demarcation very distinct, and a white spot to indicate the position of the 
ears in C. fodiens. In C. remifer the body is of a stouter build, the fur of 
the upper parts is dark greyish black, which gradually merges into the 
grey throat and under parts. There is no white spot to indicate the 
position of the ears, but these are slightly fringed with grey. The fur on 
the abdomen has a slightly yellow tinge, but my specimen was rather 
tainted when I received it, and the fur “slipped” on these parts con- 
siderably. Beyond this I know nothing to separate the two species. 
Harborne is a suburb of Birmingham, but in Staffordshire. The Vicarage 
is about four or five miles from the centre of this city, and the meadow 
where the specimen was found is, according to my informant, far from any 
river or stream.—F.. Cosurn (7, Holloway Head, Birmingham). 

(We believe it is now generally admitted that the Water Shrew, C. 
fodiens, and the so-called Oared Shrew, C. remifer, are not specifically 
distinct. — Eb. } 


Long-tailed Field Mouse swimmming.—On Nov. 9th, 1890, while 
standing at the brink of a pond, I saw a three-part grown Long-tailed 
Field Mouse swim out, from the bank under my feet, into the middle of 
the pond. It then remained perfectly still for a time, being partly supported 
by the duck-weed, and seemed to be listening. ‘The twitching of the large 
sensitive ears was plainly visible. It then swam back in a leisurely manner, 


and, catching sight of me, disappeared into a hole in the bank. Its actions = 


were particularly slow and deliberate—very different from those of an 
animal compelled, by the sudden appearance of an enemy, to take to the 
water.—G. Rope (Blaxhall, Suffolk). 

[On one occasion we saw a Long-tailed Field Mouse swimming in salt- 
water. We were waiting for wildfowl on an island at the mouth of a 
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harbour, and, observing a ripple in the middle of smooth water, looked a 
little closer, and observed what appeared-to be the head of an eel swimming 
towards the shore. ‘To our surprise, it proved to be Mus sylvaticus, which 
landed close to where we were lying concealed.—Eb. ] 


Animals eating Yew.—I believe that the yew, Taxus baccata, develops 
its noxious properties only when in a partially or wholly dried state, but 
that when fresh it may be eaten by all animals with impunity. The fruit, 
I believe, in its ordinary state, is harmless, and the seeds become poisonous 
ouly when crushed.—H. Purrroy FitzGeracp (North Hall, Basingstoke). 


BIRDS. 


Rare additions to the Irish Avifauna.—In October, 1890, Mr. 
Richard Widdicombe, of Black Rock Lighthouse, Co. Mayo, sent me “ two 
strange birds” in the flesh, shot there on the 11th of that. month. One 
was a Kestrel, and the other a Short-toed Lark, Alauda brachydactyla. 
This is the first occasion on which the Short-toed Lark has been recorded 
from Ireland. On Oct. 20th, 1890, Mr. W. H. James shot, on the Fearaght 
Rock, a small bird, which he sent to me supposing it to be a Garden 
Warbler: it proved, however, to be a Red-breasted Flycatcher, Muscicapa 
parva. The only other occurrence of this species in Ireland, so far as 
has been ascertained, was on Oct. 23rd, 1887, at the Arklow South Light- 
ship. I have both specimens. On Oct. Ist, 1890, at 4 p.m., wind light, 
S.W., Mr. W. H. James, light-keeper on the Fearaght Rock, off Kerry, 
shot a Lesser Whitethroat, Sylvia curruca, and forwarded it to me in the 
flesh. This species has long been looked for by Irish ornithologists. A 
Mealy Redpoll, Linota linaria, was shot on the Fearaght Rock, on Sept. 
20th, 1890, and forwarded to me in the flesh, by the light-keeper, Mr. W. 
H. James. It is now in my collection, and is the second Irish recorded 
specimen. The following letter, dated Oct. 17th, 1890, was received from 
Mr. W. H. James, the careful and intelligent light-keeper on the Fearaght 
Rock, nine miles due W. of Kerry, and the most westerly land in Europe : 
—‘I forward a very small bird with this, shot by my son on the 14th 
inst., at 10.45a.m., wind N.N.W., force 3; blue sky to cloudy. It was 
{irst observed on a marsh-mallow bush, as if seeking for insects. It then 
‘lew to some rocks behind the dwellings, where it was shot. The only 
bird I can find in the books to answer it is what is called a Dalmatian 
Regulus. I weighed it, and it only weighed 1 drachm 11 scruples. It is 
the smallest bird T ever saw. I put it in spirits at once after getting it. 
________] have entered it in the notes as a supposed Dalmatian Regulus ; say if I 
am right.” With 1 this letter came the first Irish Yellow-browed-Wart ; 
Phylloscopus superciliosus. The “ marsh-mallow bush” was no doubt a 
plant of Lavatera arborea, several specimens of which grow on this wild 
and jagged rock, 602 feet high (see my ‘ Flora of the Blasket Islands ’). 
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The books alluded to by Mr. James were copies of Morris’s ‘ British Birds,’ 
distributed some years ago among the light-keepers, at the request of some 
members of the British Association Committee on the migration of birds. 
This rarity has been beautifully set up by Mr. Williams, bird-stuffer, Dame 
Street, Dublin, and is now in my collection. — Ricuarp M. Barrineton 
(Fassaroe, Bray, Co. Wicklow). 


The Coloration of Pallas’s Shrike.—I have been hoping that my 

note on the colours of Pallas’s Shrike, Lanius major (‘ Zoologist, 1890, p. 
27), would have elicited some replies from ornithologists well acquainted 
with the bird. I have for a long time noticed with regret how seldom a 
note or query in ‘ The Zoologist’ is responded to. or commented upon, in 
any way by other naturalists. A little more discussion of doubtful points 
would surely often be desirable; and if the leaders in the science of 
Ornithology would occasionally vouchsafe, to less experienced readers, a 
little information upon the points raised, it would, I am sure, be greatly 
uppreciated. I believe, also, that a good deal more criticism than we see 
now would be extremely beneficial in ornithological subjects. As the matter 
stands at present, if Pallas’s Shrike is to continue to be considered a definite 
species or sub-species occurring in England, the description of its colours, 
as set forth in books, is by no means on a satisfactory footing. Five plain 
statements relating to the Grey Shrikes occurring in England are to be 
found in the books, viz.:—(i.) Lanius excubitor, even as a fledgling, has the 
two white wing-bars well developed, i.e., it has, even at that early age, 
a considerable amount of white on the secondaries. (ii.) L. excubitor has 
a grey rump and upper tail-coverts. (iii.) The adult L. major has no 
white on the secondaries. (iv.) LZ. major has a pure white rump. L. 
major is lined on the lower parts at all ages. Now, bearing these stated 
facts in mind, I should like to ask to what species or form does a bird 
belong which has hardly a trace of white at the base of the secondaries 
(indeed roughly it would be said to have none); not at all strongly marked 
with lines underneath; extremely faint or no signs on the head and back 
of the brownish cast, which seems to indicate immaturity in Grey Shrikes ; 
and a rump as dark as its rather dark grey back (vide Zool. 1890, p. 28)? 
I should like, also, to ask if any of your readers are possessed of specimens 
of an adult British-killed Pallas’s Shrike in the plumage in which it has 
been described, viz., with no white at the bases of the secondaries, and a 
pure white rump? ‘The only possible solution seems to be that the bird 
described by me is a young Pallas’s Shrike; but its plumage in other 
respects does not bear out this idea. If it is a young bird, I may say that 
in the volume of the British Museum Catalogue which includes the Shrikes 
it is not stated that this form or sub-species-of—-Grey-Shrike has, when in 
immature plumage, a grey rump and upper tail-coverts. — 0. V. APLIN © 
(Bloxham, Banbury, Oxon). 


: 
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Photographs of Sand Grouse.—We have received from Mr. Culling- 
ford, of the University Museum, Durham, two photographs (cabinet size) 
of some interest to ornithologists. One represents a downy chick of 
Syrrhaptes paradowus, taken in Moray on August 8th, 1889, and preserved 
by him ; the other shows a flock of sixteen old birds of this species, on 
the ground, in various attitudes. The yellow throats of the adult birds 
unfortunately come out black, as always happens in photography ; but in 
other respects the species is unmistakable, and the photograph gives a good 
idea of the appearance of a flock ina state of nature. The chick would 
have looked more natural if, instead of being perched on a large stone 
(intended no doubt to show it off to advantage), it had been represented 
crouching beside it; and if its wonderfully harmonious coloration helped, 
in such a position, to render its outline indistinct, so much the truer would 
it have been to nature. For a really satisfactory portrait of a nestling 
Sand Grouse, one must turn, of course, to the coloured figure given by 
Prof. Newton in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1890, pl. vii. where also will be found 
(pp. 207—214) an interesting account of its discovery.—Eb. 


The Landrail in Hampshire in Winter.—Between the 9th and 24th 
of December last I saw no less than three specimens of this summer bird, 
all killed within a radius of two or three miles of Ringwood. None of 
them were in the meagre condition one would have expected to find them 
during the unusually severe weather which then prevailed. Indeed this 
bird is seldom plump and fat even when food is plentiful, and these were 
in comparatively good condition. I am well aware that the occurrence 
of Landrails here in winter is not particularly rare, but the question is, 
how do they manage to live, for certainly very little, if any, insect food is 
to be obtained at such aseason? On dissecting the stomachs of those 
lately obtained, I found a scanty supply of vegetable remains, and in one 
the elytron of asmail black ground-beetle; so I suppose the bird is able, 
in a measure, to adapt itself to circumstances in the matter of food,—for 
surely if it could exist during the past severe winter, it would have no 


difficulty in finding sustenance in an ordinary season.—G. B. Corsin 
(Ringwood, Hants). 


Hybrid Finches at the Crystal Palace Bird-Show.—At the recent 
Crystal Palace Bird-show eight cases.of hybrid British Finches were repre- 
sented ; the most uncommon being a cross between Bullfinch and Redpoll, 
exhibited by Mr. S. D. Hunt, of King’s Lynn, which took first prize, 
‘The following hybrids were also exhibited :—One Chaffinch and Brambling ; 
four Linnet and Bullfinch ; one Linnet and Greenfinch; one Goldfinch 
and Linnet; three Bullfinch and Goldfinch; two Bullfinch and Linnet ; 
and one Greenfinch and Linnet. Canary mules were particularly numerous, 
being numbered from 1290 to 1446 inclusive, and comprising crosses with 


sei 3 Bulltinch, Greenfinch, Linnet, Redpoll, and Siskin. It is a 


<> 
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pity that the authorities did not take more trouble in naming the exhibits 
in their catalogue. ‘There could be no difficulty in ascertaining the species 
of such birds as Wheatear, Redstart, or Yellowhammer. Moreover, many 
of the birds which were named were wrongly identified; for instance, a 
White Blackbird figured in the Catalogue as a “ White Meadow Pipit”; a 
Tree Sparrow as a “ Bramble finch”; a Brambling as a “ Reed Sparrow " ; 
a Yellow Wagtail as a “ Chiffchaff”; and so on. Under the title of 
‘ Bunting” the Dunfermline Emberiza melanocephala (Zool. 1887, p. 193) 
appeared for the fifth consecutive year, but did not appear to be in very 
flourishing condition. — ArtHur H. Macpuerson (51, Gloucester Place, 
Hyde Park). 

‘A note on the hybrids exhibited at last year’s show will be found in 
Zool. 1890, p. 106.—Eb.) 


Notes from Somerset.—A Red-throated Diver, Colymbus septentrionalis, 
a young male, was shot in the river three miles below this town, in 
November last, The only other specimen recorded to have been met with 
in this county is one which was picked up dead (Cecil Smith, ‘ Birds of 
Somerset,’ p. 543); but as this book was published twenty years ago, the 
occurrence of this bird in Somersetshire may have been subsequently noted. 
The gentleman who shot the specimen above referred to, and in whose 
possession it is, has also a Pied Flycatcher, Motacilla atricapilla, shot near 
here, and a Great-crested Grebe, Podicipes cristatus, shot near Taunton in 
December last,—both rare visitors to this county. A Goosander, Mergus 
meryanser, a young male, was killed in the marshes, and sent to me for 
identification on Jan. 9th. In the stomach were three small roach,—one 
partly digested,—a small eel, and the remains of other roach. A Smew, 
Mergus albellus, male, was brought to me on Jan. 14th, shot in the river 
two miles below the town, with another Goosander, shot at the same time 
and place. On Jan. 28th a Bewick’s Swan, Cygnus Bewickii, was shot at 
the mouth of the river, and brought to me; another I saw in the bird- 
stuffer's shop. Many geese have been killed this winter in the neighbour- 
hood, but unfortunately I have not been able to see any of them for 
identification, which I regret, as there are one or two species not yet 
recorded in Somerset. I shall be glad, at all times, of particulars of rare 
birds killed or identified in this county, if any of your readers will kindly 
send them to me. —H. St. B. Gotpsaira (King Square, Bridgewater). 


The Great Grey Shrike.—Glancing over my remarks on this species 
(pp. 96—100), it occurs to me to supply a few omissions by sending you 
a further note. The earliest allusion to the presence of this Shrike in the 
British Isles that I have come across in my reading is that of Giraldus 
Cambrensis in the well-known ‘ Topographica Hibernica.’ Willughby was 
perhaps the first English naturalist to describe the employment of this 
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Shrike in the capture of passage Falcons. His epitome of the habits of the 
bird is blunt but accurate, “She sits up on a high bough, making an 
uncouth noise” (‘ Ornithology,’ 1678, p. 21). I have had many oppor- 
tunities of confirming this. On the Rhine they are cruelly persecuted by 
the gamekeepers, and a Shrike that has lost his mate will often fly to the 
top of a very tall poplar, and thence pour forth his woes, “ making an 
uncouth noise,” as described by Willughby. The keepers are paid for 
Shrikes by the feet they produce. Their plan is to mark down any pairs of 
Shrikes that they can find on their beat in spring, and to wait until the 
young ones are feathered, when they generally kill one of the old birds as 
well as the brood. In consequence of this practice the species is being 
exterminated in the Valley of the Upper Rhine, though Hoopoes, Golden 
Orioles, and all insectivorous birds are stringently protected, as are their 
eggs. But I met with the Grey Shrike also on higher grounds—up to an 
elevation, in fact, of 5000 feet, though at this height it becomes rare. 
Suitable food is more plentiful in the Valley of the Rhine than in more 
elevated regions. Adrien Midllen, of Falconswaerd, told me that the Dutch 
hawk-catchers have to catch fresh Shrikes for their use every season, as a 
bird worked one season, if caged until the next autumn, would become too 
tame to do its work efficiently. I have not alluded to the Grey Shrikes in 
Scotland in ‘ The Zoologist,’ having sent my Scotch notes on this species 
to ‘ The Scottish Naturalist.’ The sentence in which I wrote of the Grey 
Shrike resting on its tarsus (Zool. 1891, p. 100) has suffered from a slip of 
mine in transcribing. What I intended to say was, that a Shrike, when 
holding a beetle in one foot, balances itself on the disengaged foot and the 
tarsus of the engaged foot.—H. A. Macpuerson (Carlisle). 


Distribution of the Red-backed Shrike and Cirl Bunting. — Will 
you allow me to state, through the medium of ‘ The Zoologist,’ that I am 
engaged in working out (with a view to publishing the result of my 
enquiries) the distribution of the Red-backed Shrike and the Cirl Bunting 
in Great Britain, and in collecting a record of all the occurrences of the 
Woodchat Shrike in this country; and that I shall be greatly obliged to 
any ornithologists who will be good enough to send me notes on these 
subjects. —O. V. Apiin (Bloxham, Oxon). 


Variety of the Bullfinch.—A curiously marked variety of the Bullfinch 
was lately shown to me. ‘The beak and legs are yellow; the breast and 
nape pink; the back is of a pale slate colour, mottled with pink; the sides 
of the face red, and over the beak are a few grey feathers; the tail-coverts 


are white. The bird is a male, and was taken near Reigate by a bird- . 


catcher in December last. It lived for some time in confinement, and at 
death came into the hands of our local birdstuffer, Mr. Reeves.—E. P. 
LarkEN (Gatton Tower, Reigate), | 
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Red-necked Phalarope in Hants.—In the recently published list of 
the ‘ Birds of Hampshire,’ by my friend the Rev. J. E. Kelsall, the above 
species is casually mentioned as having been reported from this county. 
I have now the gratification of recording it as an undoubted visitor. On 
Oct. 27th last a friend of mine was in the meadows, not far from the river, 
when he observed a bird which he supposed, at first sight, was a Wagtail, 
running about upon some weeds that were floating down the stream. On 
drawing closer, to get within shot, he saw there were two birds, one of 
which slipped off the weeds, and proceeded to swim towards the opposite 
bank, drawing its head over its back (to use the words of my friend) like a 
Teal when it swims. He shot it, and I had the chance of seeing the 
elegant little bird while it was still warm; the other fortunately escaped. 
At first sight any lover of birds would see it was a Phalarope regardless of 
its characteristic feet; but on comparison with a specimen of the grey 
species, which I chanced to possess, its specific differences were at once 
apparent, although the colours of both, being in winter garb, are somewhat 
similar. The smaller size and more slender build of the Red-necked one 
were noteworthy, and a closer look at the beaks of the two species seem 
almost to support the generic distinction which has been proposed ; for 
whilst that of the “ grey” is broader and compressed towards the point, 
that of the ‘‘ red” is gradually tapering through its entire length from base 
to point. The little bird in question weighed just one ounce, and on dis- 
section it proved to be a male; the lower parts of the throat and breast are 
ashy grey, with an indication of the ferruginous tint of summer, and there 
are some buff streaks upon the darker plumage of the back and greater 
wing-coverts (is this a mark of immaturity ?}, with a conspicuous white bar 
- across the wings ; the crown of the head and a broad streak running through 
the eye to beyond the ear-covert are brownish black, the back of the neck 
being of a lighter hue ; all the under parts are white. The texture of the 
feathers upon the breast aud under parts remind one forcibly of those of a 
Gull, being close and thick-set ; and on skinning the bird it was observable 
how persistently the feathers would curl over upon the inside of the skin, 
similar to the Laride: those who, like myself, sometimes practise 
taxidermy, will know the peculiarity to which I allude. — G. B. Corsi 
(Ringwood, Hants). 


Breeding of the Woodcock in Ireland.—A propos of the interesting 
observations on this subject by Mr. Ussher, Mr. Allan Ellison, and Rev. 
W. W. Flemyng, in ‘ The Zoologist’ last autumn, three other counties in 
which the Woodcock breeds may be added to those mentioned ; they are the 
counties of Kildare, Galway, and Mayo. During the past few years I have 
observed several Woodcocks haunting parts of Lord Cloncurry’s demesne at 
Lyons, Co. Kildare, through the breeding season. I have frequently 

watched their evening flight late in spring and in early summer. Although 
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not aware of a nest having been found, I have no doubt, under the circum. 
stances, as to their nesting there. As to Co. Galway, the Hon. L. G. Dillon 
has kindly informed me that the first Woodcock’s nest known to have been 
seen in his father’s demesne (which is about six miles N.W. of Ballinasloe) 
was found about twenty-three years ago, and that, since then, few years have 
passed without one or more being found. Lately he has heard of Woodcocks 
breeding in other parts of Co. Galway, and he often heard of their nests 
being found in the wooded hills, in the south of the county, before the time 
mentioned above. With regard to Oo. Mayo, Mr. J. E. Jackson, of Cong, 
in that county, informs me that an odd nest has been found, and a few 
Woodcock seen during summer, in the woods at Ashford, Cong. I believe 
the Woodcock has not hitherto been recorded as breeding so far west as 
this. A glance at the list of counties in which this bird has been found to 
nest shows that its distribution in Ireland during the breeding season is 
tolerably wide and general: it would, therefore, seem not at all improbable 
that it breeds also in a number of other counties where it has not yet been 
discovered in the breeding season by ornithologists or others who make 
known their observations. The Hon. L. G. Dillon’s knowledge of it having 
bred in Co. Galway twenty-three years ago, suggests that the belief in the 
alleged extension, westward, of the Woodcock’s breeding range in recent 
years may possibly be due io the discovery recently, by ornithologists, that 
it nests farther west than they were aware of previously. Is there any — 
evidence to show that a hundred years ago the Woodcock did not breed as 

far west as it does now? It is a bird particularly likely to have been over- 
looked, except in the shooting season, on account of its nocturnal and 
crepuscular habits; and, while sportsmen are numerous in Ireland, there 

are very few ornithologists.—J. EK. PaLMEer (Dublin), 


Swans in Suffolk.—The winter of 1890—91 will be long remembered 
by the wild-fowl shooters as a great Swan-year. Some remarkable shots 
have been made ; on one occasion five Whoopers, out of a flock of nineteen, 
were killed on the River Alde at one discharge of a punt-gun; another 
gunner obtained three Swans (species not recorded) at a shot with a 
shoulder-gun, carrying only an ounce and a half of shot. A fine Bewick's 
Swan was sent me in the flesh, from Aldeburgh, on March 13th, shot in the 
~ river a day or two before ; though in poor condition, it weighed over 12 lbs, 
It still retained some of the rust-coloured tips to the feathers of the head ' 
and breast, but the lemon-yellow on the beak was beautifully bright, and 
extended in a circle round the eye, almost as conspicuous as in the Norfolk 
Plover. In reply to my query as to the number of Swans obtained this 
winter, Mr. Hele (to whose kindness I am indebted for the Bewick’s Swan 
writes :—‘* Seven Whoopers, two Bewicks’s Swans, four wild Mute Swans 
—I think you would be safe in saying twenty.”"—Jutan G.\Tuck (Tostock 
Rectory, Bury St, Edmunds). 
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Red-necked Grebes at Scarborough.—During the month of January 
last a great number of Red-necked Grebes, Podicipes rubricollis, were ob- 
tained at Scarborough. This is an unusual occurrence, for these birds are 
uncommon visitors to this district. The first specimen was picked up dead 
near the telegraph-wires on Jan. 15th, and the last noticed were four seen — 
in the South Bay on Jan. 28th. Between these dates no less than twenty- 
three specimens came under my notice, making a total of twenty-eight. I 
have also seen seven which were shot at Filey, and I am informed that a 
large number of others were obtained. Out of this number one only 
showed any trace of the red neck from which the bird derives its name. 
All the others were either birds of the year or in the winter plumage.— 
J. CLarxke (44, Huntriss Row, Scarborough). 


Blackcap in Gloucestershire in mid-Winter.— By way of supplement 
to the notes on the occurrence of the Blackcap in winter that have already 
appeared (pp. 61, 65, 106), it may be worth recording that a hen bird of 
this species was sent to me for verification, from Gloucester, on the 28th 
December last. It was shot in a garden in the suburbs of that town on 
the previous day, and was in good condition.—H. W. Marspen (21, New 
Bond Street, Bath). 

[The Rev. A. Matthews, of Gumley, Market Harborough, reports a 
hen Blackcap at Saddington Reservoir, Leicestershire, on the 2nd March 
last.—Ep.] 


Comparative scarcity of the Bernacle Goose.—With regard to Mr. 
Harper’s note on the scarcity of the Bernacle Goose on the N.E. coast 
(p. 68), I may state that the only instances of its occurrence which have 
come under my observation were noted in 1883. On Sept. 28th, in that 
year, I saw a flock of eleven of these birds near the Tees Mouth, and three 
days afterwards purchased one (a female), which had been caught on the 
Tees sands by a fisherman ; one wing was badly broken near the shoulder, 
but, acting on the advice of a medical friend, it was not amputated; the 
wound healed, and the bird is now living in a garden in company with 
another Bernacle anda Brent Goose. They eat a great deal of grass, and 
are also very partial to barley and soaked bread. When first I got the 
Bernac'e Goose, I had a tame Shieldrake, and the two became inseparable 
companions, coming up to the dining-room window daily at meal times, and 
even venturing into the room for a piece of bread or potato, if the window 
was opened, but after the Shieldrake died, the Goose could not be induced 
to enter the room again. Can any correspondent say what is the average 
age of the Bernacle Goose? A short time ago there were two in the 
grounds at Southend, Darlington, and I was informed by Miss Pease that 
they were bought by her father, the late Mr. Joseph Pease, but so long ago 
that she could not remember the year. In ‘ The Field ’ for Sept. 19th, 
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1885, an instance is recorded of a Bean Goose which lived for twenty-six 
years in semi-captivity.—T. H. Nevson (Redcar). 


Black Guillemot in Breeding Plumage in February.—On the 25th 
of February last there were three specimens of Uria grylle hanging up in 
Leadenhall Market, and said to have come from the North of Scotland. 
They were all in full summer plumage, with brilliant vermilion-coloured 
legs and feet, and showed no signs of having been in any other dress 


during the winter.—Artaur H. Macpnerson (51, Gloucester Place, Hyde 
Park, W.). 


Little Auk inland in Notts.—I have lately purchased, from the 
taxidermist of Retford, a specimen of the Little Auk, Mergulus alle, which 
was shot on Sherwood Forest, within a few miles of Retford, on or about 
Jan. 12th last.—L. Burrress (Grove, near Retford, Notts). 


Tne former value of Sea Gulls in Sussex.— During the first half of 
the 17th century a member of the Wilson family—William Wilson, Master 
of the Horse to the Earl of Suffolk—married a Mistress Mary Haddon, 
daughter of a London merchant, and went to reside at Eastbourne Place, 
in Sussex, which he afterwards purchased from his wife's stepfather. An 
old account-book, belonging to the family, states that the rental was £999 
a year, and that “ there belongeth to the sayd manor one warren of Conyes 
worth £40 a year, and the royalty of hawking, hunting, fishing, and 
fowling.” It is added, “‘ We take yearly within the sayd manor ten dozen 
or twelve dozen of Sea Gulls, worth 30s. a dozen, £18; besides Puetts 
and Sea Pyes” (‘Sussex Archmological Collections,’ vol. xi. p. 27).— 
J. Hartine. 


Black Redstart in Hants. —On the 16th November last my 
brother sent me a specimen of the Black Redstart, Ruticilla tithys, 
from Hampshire. It was a young male, and of a uniform dark grey 
plumage, with the white just appearing on the wings, and the tail a dull 
red.—P. T. Laruy (Warren Road, Bexley Heath, Kent). 


Destruction of Kingfishers.— Paying regular visits to a taxidermist in 
this town, I have often seen, during the late severe winter, the pitiable 
sight of sometimes half-a-dozen of these beautiful birds awaiting their turn 
to be skinned. And a desire to learn more about the capture of these 
particularly shy birds—for they are not common in the district—prompted 
me to make enquiries, the result of which may be interesting to your 
correspondent, Mr. Cocks. From the information supplied to me it appears 
that the men about here resort to two simple methods of capture, namely, 
with the net and with the gun. “Obviously the most profitable time is when 
the frost has driven the birds from the higher reaches down to the larger 
streams of lower altitude! The birds are consequently more together ; 
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and the catcher, having marked his bird (or birds), goes down immediately 
below the first bend in the stream, and there fixes his net across the usual 
line of flight. Meanwhile, his companion has made a tour round, and the 
victim is flushed down stream, and eventually taken in the net. This plan. 
I believe, is considered to be superior to any other, and half-a-dozen King- 
fishers may be taken in the course of a morning's walk. Owing to this 
wholesale destruction the Kingfisher has, of late years, so greatly diminished 
in numbers about Bolton, that I am afraid a sight of this elegant little 
bird will, in the near future, be of comparatively rare occurrence.—C. E. 
Stott (Bolton-le-Moors). 


Rare Birds in Gloucestershire.— During the severe weather at 
Christmas the following rare birds were shot in close proximity to the 
Severn :—Cygnus musicus, a very old pair; the female only being shot. 
Mergus albellus: some very fine specimens were obtained, both male and 
female ; this is the first time, I believe, that this bird has been shot in 
Gloucestershire.—A. LioneL CLARKE (Gloucester). 


FISHES. 


Large catches of Mullet and Mackerel on the Cornish Coast.— 
On the 18th March last no less than 12,000 Grey Mullet, Mugil capito, 
were captured, by means of a draw-seine, by the fishermen of Sennen 
Cove, at Whitsand Bay, Land’s End. The fish were of remarkably fine 
quality, one being brought to me which measured 2 ft. in length, 1 ft. 3in. © 
in girth, and weighed 6 lbs. 10 oz.: the fish realised 18s. a score. On the 
8ist of the same month a Lowestoft mackerel driver, fishing some leagues 
S.W. of the Lizard, took 48,000 mackerel. No such a catch of mackerel, 
for one night’s fishing, has ever been heard of here before, and what makes 
it more extraordinary is that it should have taken place in March, when 
the catches usually average a few hundreds only. Later on in the season, 
when fishing west of Scilly, 20,000 to 25,000 is regarded as a heavy catch. 
The catch sold for £360.—T. H. Cornisu (Penzance). 


The Fishes of Northumberland and Durham.—I should like to draw 
~ the attention of your readers to the excellent ‘‘ Catalogue of the Fishes of 
the Rivers and Coast of Northumberland and Durham,” drawn up by Mr. 
Richard Howse for the ‘ Natural History of Northumberland, Durham, 
and Newcastle.’ This list, of 64 pages, includes no fewer than 142 species, 
and has been prepared with evident care. Taken with Mr. Clarke's List 
of the Fishes of the Yorkshire Coast, and the Lists of Fishes published by 
the Norfolk and Norwich Natural History Society, Mr. Howse’s Catalogue 
fairly covers the greater part of our east coast, and deserves careful perusal. 
—H. A. Macpuerson (Carlisle). | 
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SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Linnean Socrety or Lonpon. 


March 19, 1891, Special General Meeting.—Prof. Stewart, President, 
in the chair. 

Messrs. F. H. P. Coste and A. H. Turnbull were admitted, and 
Messrs. J. Hagger, W. Ross, and W. D. Wickes were elected Fellows of 
the Society. 

The Secretary having read the minutes of the last meeting, the President 
announced that the sense of the meeting would be taken by ballot on the 
proposed alteration of certain Bye-Laws, of which due notice had been given 
as prescribed by the Charter of the Society, and after explaining the nature 
and object of such alterations, he invited those present to express their 
opinions. A discussion followed, in which twenty-two of the Fellows took 
part, and on the votes being counted it was found that a portion only of 
the proposed alterations were assented to, the remainder being negatived 
by 40 to 29. 

The following papers were then read:—‘ Researches on Earthworms 
belonging to the genus Lwmbricus,” by the Rev. H. Friend; and “The 
Hemiptera and Heteroptera of Ceylon,” by Mr. W. F. Kirby. 

The meeting then adjourned to April 2nd. 


April 2.—Prof. Srzwart, President, in the chair. 

The Rev. E. N. Langham, and Messrs. W. D. Wickes, H.S. Streatfield, 
and R. W. Phillips were admitted Fellows of the Society. 

The Rev. Prof. Henslow exhibited specimens of Oxalis cernua, Thun- 
berg, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and gave-an interesting account 
of its introduction into the countries bordering the Mediterranean and the 
Canaries and Madeira, tracing its present northern distribution so far as 
he had been able to ascertain it. A discussion followed in which Messrs. 
A. W. Bennett, C. B. Clarke, W. Bateson, and B. D. Jackson took part. 

Mr. A. B. Rendle, having examined the specimens of “ Monchona” 
exhibited by Mr. Christy at a previous meeting, expressed the opinion that 
this trade product was the preserved fruit of a palm, belonging to a species 
apparently undescribed. It was stated somewhat vaguely by the importer 
to have come from the South Pacific. Mr. Rendle also exhibited another 
specimen of an orange within an orange, which differed from that shown at 
a former meeting in that the inner orange possessed a rind, and was not 
entirely enveloped by the outer one. 

The President exhibited an abnormal specimen of a wee 
(Gonepterya rhamni) possessing five wings, or two hinder wings on 
ove side, 
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Mr. W. Bateson then gave the substance of a paper by himself and 
Miss A. Bateson on Variations in Floral Symmetry of certain plants with 
irregular corollas. He described the variations in number of parts and of 
symmetry occurring in the flowers of Gladiolus, Veronica, Linaria, and 
Streptocarpus, and showed that although in these varieties there is con- 
siderable departure from the normal form, yet the resulting variety is 
often as definite as the normal form and not less perfect in symmetry. It 
was suggested that the variations by which specific forms of symmetry are 
produced may also be thus distinct, and not of necessity involving transi- 
tional forms, and, for example, that the process by which the 4-petalled 
symmetry/of Veronica arose from that of a 5-petalled ancestor was perhaps 
similar in kind to that by which the 3-petalled variety of Veronica is 
formed from the type, transitional forms being in such cases rare, or even 
absent. An interesting discussion followed in which the President, 
Prof. Henslow, Messrs. C. B. Clarke, and A. W. Bennett took part. 

The Secretary then read a paper by Mr. H. N. Ridley, of Singapore, 
on two new genera of Orchids from the East Indies. 


ZooLoaicaL Soctety or Lonpon. 


March 17, 1891.—Prof. G. B. Howss, F.Z.S., in the chair. 

Mr. Sclater exhibited and made remarks on some horns, with scalps 
attached, of an Antelope sent to him from Somali-Land by Capt. H. G. C, 
Swayne, R.E., which he referred to the lately described Cervicapra clarkii 
of Mr. Oldfield Thomas. He also exhibited two skins of the Ounce, Felis 
uncia, in reference to the specimen of this Cat lately acquired by the © 
Society, and made some remarks on the geographical range of the Ounce 
in Central Asia. 

Mr. A. Smith Woodward gave an account of some dermal plates of 
Homosteus from the Old Red Sandstone of Caithness, lately sent to him by 
Mr. Donald Calder, of Thurso, the examination of which had enabled him 
to advance our knowledge of some points in the structure of this remarkable 
form of extinct fishes. 

Mr. G. A. Boulenger gave a detailed description of Simony’s Lizard, 
Lacerta simonyi, from the large specimen lately living in the Society's 
Gardens, which had been brought from the rock of Zalmo, Canaries, by 
Canon Tristram. 

Mr. W. F. Kirby gave an account of a small collection of Dragonflies 
made by Mr. E. E. Green in Ceylon. The series contained examples of 
sixteen species, of which three appeared to be new to science. 

Mr. Oldfield Thomas read some notes on the specimens of Antelopes 
procured by Mr. T. W. H. Clarke in Somali-Land, which had been submitted 
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to his examination by Messrs. Rowland Ward & Co. The specimens were 
referred to eight species. One of these, already preliminarily described as 
Cervicapra clarkii, was now regarded as constituting a new generic form 
allied to the Gazelles, and proposed to be called Ammodorcas clarkii. 


April 7.—F. DuCange Gopman, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 

‘The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the 
Society's Menagerie during the month of March; and called special 
attention to a young example of the Ounce or Snow Leopard, Felis uncia, 
new to the Collection, and to a Small-clawed Otter, Lutra leptonyz, from 
India, being the second specimen of this Otter acquired by the Society ; 
also to a specimen of a Lhuys’ Impeyan, Lophophorus lhuysi, from 
Szechuen, Western China, obtained by Mr. A. G. Pratt during his recent 
visit to that country, being the first example of the species that has reached 
Europe. 

The Secretary exhibited the drawing of a female Antelope, Tragelaphus 
gratus, with a young one, now living in the Zoological Garden, Amster- 
dam, which had been obligingly sent to him by Heer C. Kerbert, the 
Director of that Garden. 

The Secretary exhibited (on behalf of Mr. W. L. Sclater, Deputy 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum, Calcutta), a specimen of a Duck, 
apparently a hybrid between the Mallard, Anas boschas, and the Gadwall, 
A. strepera, which had been lately obtained in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell read a paper on the geographical distribution 
of Slugs. The author divided the known Slugs into six families :— 
Succineida, Vaginulida, Arionida, Limacida, Testacellide, and Selenitidea, 
under which he grouped fifteen subfamilies. The Janellide were reduced 
to a subfamily of Succineide, and the generic nomenclature of the whole 
group was revised, two new genera and one new subgenus being named. 
The Philomycide were made a subfamily of the Arionide. The distri- 
bution of each subfamily, and of all the recognisable genera, was discussed 
in some detail. Under the Veronicelline a new subgenus, Imerinia, from 
Madagascar, was indicated. 

A communication was read from Dr. Alcock, Surgeon-Naturalist to 
H.M. Indian Survey steamer ‘ Investigator,’ containing a description of 
Saccogaster maculatus, a viviparous Bathybial Fish from the Bay of Bengal. 

Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell read some observations on Bathybiaster vezxillifer, 
a Star-fish originally described by Sir Wyville Thomson, of which the 
typical specimen had lately been received by,the British Museum. _ 

Mr, G. A. Boulenger gave an account of the Siluroid fishes obtained by 
Dr. H. von Ihering and Herr Sebastian Wolff in the Province of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. 

Mr. F. E. Beddard read a paper giving some account of the anatomy 
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of the Patagonian Cavy, Dolichotis patagonica, from specimens recently 
living in the Society’s Gardens. 


April 21.—Prof. W. H. Frower, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. | 

A communication was read from Lieut.-Col. Sir Oliver B. C. St. John, 
R.E., containing notes on a case of a Mungoose (Herpestes mungo) breeding 
during domestication. 

Mr. R. E. Holding exhibited and made some remarks on some 
remarkable horns of Rams of the domestic Sheep of Highland and other 
breeds. 

Messrs. Beddard and Maurie exhibited and made remarks on a 
cancerous nodule taken from the stomach of an African Rhinoceros 
(Ethinoceros bicornis), which had recently died, after living twenty-two years 
in the Society's Gardens. 

Mr. E. T. Newton read a paper on the structure and affinities of 
Trogontherium cuvieri, basing his remarks principally on a fine skull of this 
extinct Rodent lately obtained by Mr. A. Savin from the forest-beds of 
East Runton, near Cromer. 

Mr. J. H. Elwes read the first part of a memoir on the butterflies col- 
lected by Mr. W. Doherty in the Naga Hills, Assam, the Karen Hills in 
Lower Burmah, and in the State of Perak. 

Mr. J. J. Lister gave an account of the birds of the Phenix Islands, 
Pacific Ocean, as collected and observed during a visit to this group made 
in H.M.S. ‘ Egeria,’ in 1889.—P. L. Sctater, Secretary. 


Society Lonpox. 


April 1, 1891.—Professor R. Metpora, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. G. A. Booth, of Grange-over-Sands, North Lancashire; and 
Mr. W. Manger, of New Cross, S.E., were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Capt. H. J. Elwes showed a small but very interesting collection of 
butterflies from Laggan Alberta, N.W. Territory of Canada, taken by 
Mr. Bean at high elevations in the Rocky Mountains. Amongst them 
were Colias elis, Streck:, which seemed to be very close to, if not identical 
with, C. hecla of Europe; Argynnis alberta, W. 4H. Edw. ; and, Chionobas 
subhyalina, W. H. Edw. The resemblance between the butterflies of this 
locality and those found on the Fells of Lapland was very striking, some of 
the species being identical, and others very closely allied. Capt. Elwes 
said that it was another proof, if one were wanted, of the uniformity of the 
butterflies found throughout the boreal region in the Old and New 
Worlds. 
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Mr. G. C. Champion exhibited several insects recently received from 


- Mr. J. J. Walker, from Hobart, Tasmania. The collection included a 


curious species of Forficulide, with asymmetrical forceps, from the summit 
of Mount Wellington ; two mimetic species of Gdemeride belonging to the 
genus Pseudolycus, Guér., and the corresponding Lycide, which were found 
with them ; also specimens of both sexes of Lamprima rutilans, Er. 

Mr. N. M. Richardson exhibited a specimen of Zygena filipendule with 


_ five wings; a second specimen of the same species with the middle legs 


on the right side much dwarfed ; fourspecimens of Gelechia ocellateila, 
including a pink variety, bred from Beta maritima; four specimens of ~ 
Tinea subtilella, a species new to Britain, taken last August in the Isle 
of Portland: also specimens of Nepticula auromarginella, a species new to 


Britain, bred from larve taken near Weymouth on bramble. Dr. Sharp 


and Mr. M‘Lachlan commented on the structural peculiarities of the two 
specimens of Zyga@na. 

Mr. ©. Fenn exhibited a series of Teniocampa instabilis, which had 
been bred out of doors during the recent severe weather. They were all 
bred from ova laid by the same female, and many of them were of an 
abnormally pale colour. Mr. Fenn said that, according to Mr. Merrifield’s 
theory, these pale specimens, in consequence of the temperature to which 
they had been subjected in the pupal state, ought to have been very dark. 
Mr. Jenner Weir, referring to the pale specimens, said he had never before 
seen any of so light a colour. 

Mr. W. Dannatt exhibited a butterfly belonging to the genus Crenis, 
recently received from the Lower Congo. He said he believed the species 
was undescribed. 

Mr. G, A. J. Rothney sent for exhibition several specimens of an 
ant (Sima. rufo-nigra), from Bengal, together with specimens of a small 
sand wasp (Rhinopsis ruficornis) and a spider (Salticus), both of which 
closely mimicked the ant. It was stated that all the specimens exhibited 
had lately been received from Mr. R. C. Wroughton, Conservator of Forests, 
Poona. Mr. Rothney also communicated a short paper on the subject of 
these ants and the mimicking sand wasps and spiders, entitled “ Further 
notes on Indian Ants.” 

Mr. G. C. Champion read a paper entitled “ A list of the Heteromerous 
Coleoptera collected by Mr. J. J. Walker, R.N., in the neighbourhood of 
Gibraltar, with descriptions of four new, species.” At the conclusion of 
the meeting a discussion ensued, in which Mr. Kirby, Capt. Elwes, Mr. 
M‘Lachlan, Mr. Jenner Weir, Dr. Sharp, and Mr. Crowley took part.— 
H. Goss, Hon. Sec, Stay, 
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